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strictly prohibited, so that, over-peopled as the 
empire is, no Chinese can lawfully leave his 
country to settle in another. Nevertheless, during 
the last fifty years, want of room, and scarcity of 
bread at home, have annually driven many thou- 
sands to migrate to other lands; and the officers 
of government have been obliged to wink and con- 
nive at their departure. It could not, indeed, be 
otherwise, in districts where the population had 
far outrun its means of subsistence, and where 
people, in years of bad harvests, were not un- 
frequently reduced to the frightful extremity of 
selling their children, and even eating one another. 
Horrible as is this alternative, it is yet a well 
ascertained fact. Within these last twelve years, 
or since the conclusion of our war with the Celes- 
tial Emperor, these streams of emigration have 
been greatly swollen. In all the neighbouring 
seas, wherever there is an island, peninsula, or 
promontory, held by the English, Dutch, or other 
European nation, we are now pretty sure to find a 
colony of industrious Chinese; whilst other in- 
dividuals of that nation have transported them- 
selves as far as St. Helena, Australia, California, 
and other distant regions. The date of the follow- 
ing story is about twenty years ago. 

In a very poor, crowded, and hungry district, in 
the province of Fokien, there lived a distressed 
agricultural family, consisting of wife and husband, 
two sons and a daughter. They had struggled 
hard through two seasons of drought and dearth, 
and were anticipating better fortune in the third 
year, when a river burst its banks and deluged 
and destroyed nearly all that neighbourhood. 
Absolute want now ~ Be them in the face, and 
in the mere dread of it the daughter sickened and 
died. The second son, Fanpi by name, resolved 
to seek a living elsewhere, as others were doing ; 
and his parents and elder brother reluctantly con- 
sented to his departure. Fanpi embarked in a 
junk, which carried him to Singapore, where he 
landed as poor as it was possible for him to be. 
He was, however, an industrious, persevering, 
ingenious young man, and he soon obtained 
plenty of work, and the means of improving him- 
self in mechanical skill. Although he never rose 
to a higher station than that of pacling-case 
maker to the English merchants and a rs, he, 
in time, became possessed of a comfortable house 
and of a considerable sum of money besides, which 
he left to accumulate in the hands of the worthy 
merchant who was his chief employer. 

Being thus comparatively affluent, Fanpi married 
a woman of the country, a young well-favoured 
Malay, who had lived in service with a European 
family at Singapore, and had there acquired 
some general notions of Christianity. Fanpi con: 
tinued to thrive until he had three children, and 
3000 hard Spanish dollars of his own. He had 
many friends in the colony, and only one known 
enemy. ‘This was a Fokien man, who came from 
a seaport town not far from Fanpi’s district. He 
might have done well at Singapore; but he was 
an idle, worthless fellow, constantly getting into 
scrapes and difficulties. On one occasion, to 
relieve him from his embarrassments, Fanpi 
generously lent him a hundred dollars; but in- 
stead of making a proper use of the money, the 





quail-fights, and in those horrible dens, the opium 
smoking houses. This money squandered, he 
repeatedly applied for another loan, and was very 
properly refused. Exasperated at the denial, he 
one night, when drunk and mad with the fumes 
of the opium pipe, violently assaulted sg in the 
streets, vowing that he was unmindful of his 
country, that he was no true man of Fokien, and 
that he would have his life. The police interfered; 
and as the fellow had made himself notorious by 
his vicious conduct and turbulent disposition, he 
was turned out of the colony a few days afterwards, 
with a significant hint that if he ever returned he 
might expect to be hanged. 

Fanpi, during all this time, had rarely, if ever, 
had the opportunity of communicating with his 
parents, or of receiving any news from them ; but 
about this period, a Fokien junk arrived, having 
on board several emigrants from his native district. 


were in great distress and want. Many fabulous 
virtues have been attributed to the Chinese; but, 
generally, their warm filial affection has not been 
exaggerated. Every true Chinaman holds it to be 
a sacred duty, not only to honour his father and 


Fanpi, accordingly, told his Malay wife that he 
must return to the home of his fathers. 


go with him, and take her children. He plainly 


least the risk of danger, in so doing; since, by 


from setting foot on the soil of the Celestial 
Empire. The affectionate wife, however, declared 
that she had no fear; that life, indeed, would be 
insupportable without her husband and children. 
Fanpi, therefore, who loved her well, and who 
could not bear th 

children behind him, although with his means he 


even of prosperity, resolutely took a cheerful view 
of the whole matter. 

“The laws of the empire,” he said, “ prohibit, 
under pain of death, all emigration, and yet my 
countrymen emigrate by thousands at a time ; the 
same laws and the same penalty stand against the 
introduction of foreign women; and yet Chinese 
do return to their own country, and take foreign 
wives with them, and are allowed to be at peace. 
Once free of the seaport, we shall do well in my 
own district, which is too poor to feed a single man- 
darin; none will question or molest us there. I will 
redeem the mortgage which presses on our patri- 
monial acres ; I will purchase more land, and hire 
my poorer neighbours to till it; we shall thrive, I 
trust, even in that district; and I shall have the 
satisfaction of suecouring my father and mother, of 
closing their eyes, of interring them among ou 
ancestors, of dying on the spot where I was born, 
and of being buried by the side of my parents. 

Thus reasoned Fanpi with himself, as he ergaged 
passage room in a return junk for hinnself, wife, 
and children. And all, no doubt, would have gone 
well and as he wished, had it not been for the 
malice and revenge of that wicked, debauched, 





Fokien man gambled it away at cock-fights and 





opium-smoking man of Fokien. 


From these people he learned that his elder brother | 
was dead, and that his now aged father and mother | 


mother, but to toil for them, and support them | 
when they can no longer work for themselves. | 


She | 
hesitated not a moment in saying that she would | 


apprized her that there would be danger, or at | 


@ idea of leaving either wife or | 


could have left them in a condition of comfort or | 





the laws of China, foreign women were prohibited | 
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Dressed as people of the country, and putting 
themselves in a boat which mixed with a shoal of 
other shore boats, Fanpi and his family, without 
being challenged or noticed, landed at the seaport 
and easily found quiet and convenient lodgings in 
the inner part of the populous town, where every- 
body was too busy or too much occupied with his 
own pleasures to bestow a thought upon them. 
But the day after their arrival, as Fanpi was going 
down to the port to see to the landing of some 
goods which he had left in the junk, he encountered 
the Fokien man who had vowed his destruction. 
The fellow at once gave him in charge to a man- 
darin of the lowest grade, who exercised the func- 
tions of a police officer, alleging, in a loud voice, 
that Fanpi was a most desperate character, who 
had not only broken the laws by emigrating, but 
who had been also actively engaged as a pirate ; 
and then finished his charge by whispering in 
the mandarin’s ear that his prisoner was very 
rich, 

The last accusation was the most fatal of all to 
poor Fanpi. He was carried to the house of the 
chief mandarin, being followed by his accuser. 
This great officer and administrator of justice was 
neither better nor worse than the majority of Chi- 
nese mandarins. In the absence of any evidence, 
except that of a man who had made himself noto- 
rious here, as he had done at Singapore, and who 
at the moment was igtpxicated, he would have 
imposed some slight fine upon the returned emi- 
grant, and have let him go; but the opium-smoker 
swore that Fanpi possessed the enormous sum of 
30,000 dollars; and it would have been against all 
precedent, as well as against his own nature and 
official habits, for the sordid minister of justice to 
let such a prize escape toll-free. He ruled and or- 
dered that Fanpi should be thrown into prison, 
and bastinadoed on the morrow, to extort a con- 
fession of his guilt. 

The arrest made little or no noise in the town, 
being a matter of such common occurrence ; but, 


happily, the news reached the Malay wife as she | 


was wondering at Fanpi’s long absence. Being 
naturally a shrewd woman, and having learned 
much during her service at Singapore, Mrs. Fanpi 
went quietly and cautiously to work, and, first of 
all, she hid the bags which contained her hus- 
band’s money in the garden of the house where 
they had procured lodging. 
quiries of the people of the house, and of some of 
the most respectable of their neighbours, as to the 
character of the chief mandarin. hey said that 
he was much like all other mandarins, excessively 
venal and rapacious, and apt to be very cruel 
where he could not attain his ends by gentler 


means. But they all spoke with affection, respect, | 


and almost reverence, of the mandarin’s wife, who 


was well known by her gentleness, her acts of cha- | 
rity, and especially by her dispensing of healing | 


] . Te ° 
k rangi medicines to the afflicted poor. 
From the last circumstance, the Malay wife 


concluded that the lady must have had friendship | 


with some of the European or American mission- 
aries. “ Tf)” thought she, “ the mandarin’s wife 
knows the virtue of those foreign drugs, she may 
know something of the precepts of the foreign 
books.” To those whom she had consulted, she 
accordingly said, “ I will try and see this lady.” 





She then made in- | 


“ You cannot do better,” said they; “ for her in- 
fluence over her husband is great, and has often 
turned him from evil-doing.” 

So, taking one of her children in each hand, and 
bidding the eldest of the three to follow her, the 
Malay stranger went to the mandarin’s house, 
and, seating herself under a verandah, patiently 
waited in the cuter court until a female servant 
passed by. She then rose, gave the woman a small 
gold ring, and implored her to tell her mistress 
that a distressed stranger, a wife and mother, 
from a far distant land, had a prayer and petition 
to put up to her. 

In a very brief space of time, the poor Malay 
and her children were admitted into the inner 
garden of the house, and conducted to a pleasant 
detached pavilion, which overhung an artificial 
lake. In this quiet apartment was the lady, and 
no other person. She was young, very handsome, 
and had a most benevolent countenance. All this 
was encouraging ; and what was yet more so, was 
a little book of devotion which she held in her 
hand, and which the poor Malay knew to be of 
the sort distributed by the Christian missionaries. 
She would have prostrated herself to kiss the 
lady’s feet, but was prevented, and was gently 
| told to relate her misfortunes. While she did this, 
| the lady caressed the children, who at first stood 
| in great awe and fear of her. 
| Fanpi’s wife told her tale well and even elo- 
| quently, as people mostly do when they speak 
| from the heart. Having insisted that her husband 
| was an upright and honest man, without offence 
| or blame, except that, like so many others, he had 

emigrated to avoid starvation, and had returned to 
| succour his starving parents, she said: “ If the 
law be against me, let me suffer, but let my hus- 
band go free ; for what could Ido but follow my 
husband whithersoever he might go? Lady, make 
| the case your own! Would you not rather brave 
danger than be parted from your husband and 
| children P” 
| The tears stood in the lady’s eyes, and a redness 
| came to her pale cheek, as she said, “ I would 
rather face certain death than do it.” 

She then inquired what money Fanpi might 
really have brought back with him, well knowing 
| that the mandarin’s greed must, in some measure, 
| be satisfied. 
| The first impulse of the Malay was to state that 
they had only 300 dollars; but the lady’s tone 

and manner, and a something working in her own 
| bosom, made her declare the true sum—3000 dol- 
| lars. 
| You are sure you tell me the truth,” said the 
| lady ; ‘“ but do you know what truth is P” 

“Tt is little known among my countrymen or 
countrywomen,” said the Malay. 

‘“‘ Or among mine,” sighed the lady. 

** But,” resumed the Malay, “ I have learned 
something of truth from the distributors of books 
| like that which you hold in your hand.” 

* Ah!” said the lady, “is it so? Then am I 
more than ever disposed to serve you. My lord is 
|akind husband to me; he is not a bad man, 
| but——he is a mandarin. Something you will 
| have to pay on these 3000 crowns; but fear not 
| for the rest of your treasure, or for your husband's 
| liberty and safety, or for your own. These old 
G@2 
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laws are infringed every day, and no one knows it 
better than the master of this house. Wait here 
while I go speak with him.” 

But before leaving the pavilion, the lady pro- 
duced a jar of the choicest Chinese preserves and 
sweetmeats, and gave some to the children to 
keep them patient and quiet. 

She was not gone long, although it seemed a 
very long time to the impatient wife. On her 
return, she re-entered the pavilion with a smiling 
countenance, and said : “ Stranger, be comforted ; 
all has gone well; that wicked opium-smoker 
shall rue his malice, and Fanpi shall go forth from 
the prison not very much the worse for having 
been init. Keep the children silent, and follow me.” 


THE PHENOMENA OF CRIMINAL LIFE. 
PART V. 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A THIEF. 

THE writer of the following account, some years 
back, succeeded, after many attempts, in effecting 
his escape from one of the convict hulks then 
moored off Gosport, but was recaptured, and even- 
tually transported to Western Australia. The 
present editor of the memoir knewethe man well 
subsequent to his recapture, and believes his 
statements to be substantially correct, and little, 
ifat all, exaggerated. His sufferings certainly were 
great; and it may be a good lesson to enterprising 
spirits like his own, to see how miserable is the 
lot of a man who turns from the path of honest 
labour to the life of the freebooter, however suc- 
cessful for a while he may be, and whatever dis- 
honourable eminence he may attain amongst his 
class by his known daring. 

P. L. was a remarkable man in many respects. 
He was resolute, enterprising, and brave. As a 
soldier, in time of war, he would have risen into 
notice; or, as a sailor in a perilous voyage, he 
would have acquired distinction. Unhappily, he 
became demoralized by the habits of early thiev- 
ing, and at the military age had no ambition be- 
yond plunder and sensual pleasures. He was 
of an affectionate disposition, and in the highest 
excitement of his wickedness could not do a cruel 
act, and would rather give than take from the 
poor. The following is an autobiographical sketch 
of his career :— 

“My parents,” he writes, “were poor people. 
My father was at first a Protestant, but, through 
my mother’s persuasion, he became a Roman Ca- 
tholic, which was her religion. When about 
twelve years of age, my poor mother died, and 
my father improperly took up with another wo- 
man. The condition of myself and four brothers 
and sisters was now very miserable. What be- 
came of them I do not know. I fear, however, 
they all took to bad courses. My father was a 
great drunkard, and died, I heard, in a drunken 
fit. Being a likely sort of lad, a publican in an 
adjoining town, to which I had run away, gave 
me a trial, as a pot-boy, and I did very well for 
about six mouths with him. By that time I had 
made acquaintances anything but respectable, and 
spent my money in card-playing, dice, and gam- 
bling of every description, besides vices that can- 
not be named. I soon wanted more, and was told 
how to get it. I robbed my master, and ran away. 





While roaming about, I fell in with some gypsies, 
and went tramping round the country with them. 
At night they put me to lie on some straw under 
their cart. Before I went to rest, however, tiie 
women came back with plenty of broken victuals 
of all sorts, which they got by telling fortunes, ete. 
They spake a language which I did not under- 
stand. I used to put their horse and ass ina field 
at night, and was called up, about three in the 
morning, to bring them back again. If any hay 
was seen in the field, I was always sent to bring 
it to the camp. I was frequently sent also to pil- 
fer beans, potatoes, turnips, and the like—in fact, 
anything I could meet with. 

‘“‘T very soon got tired of their way of life; and 
one night, when they were all drunk and had a 
regular fighting amongst themselves, I left them, 
having contrived to pick the pocket of one of the 
intoxicated women of a few shillings. 

“Shortly after this, at a lodging-house, I fell in 
with some thieves, and joined their gang. I went 
on in this way until I was fifteen years of age, 
without once getting into prison. The reason 
probably was, that I never stopped in one place 
long enough to be suspected by the police. Be- 
sides, I was a very agile runner, so that if caught, 
as I was two or three times, I contrived like an 
eel to slip through their fingers. 

** A circumstance, however, occurred about that 
period which sickened me of thieving for some 
years, and the recollection of it even now is any- 
thing but pleasant, although it may be ludicrous 
enough to others. We had planned to rob a pub- 
lic-house one night, where we knew there was 
money. The publican was drunk every night, and 
he was usually the only man in the house; the 
night in question, however, proved an exception. 
The house was very well secured; but I volun- 
teered to enter and to open the door, so as to let 
the other two in, as they were bigger than myself. 
I had forced myself through two bars, in the 
ground-floor window, with no small difficulty, 
my companions pushing me from behind, and, 
unhappily for me, with so much noise that the 
mistress was roused, and began to scream in great 
terror. That we would not have cared so much 
about, because our plan was to lock them all up 
if they awoke (I never did bodily harm, except in 
a stand-up fight, to any one), but this screaming 
roused the woman’s son by a former marriage, who 
had come home from sea that night, and was 
on the ‘settle’ in the very room which I was 
entering. Up he jumped in a moment, and I made 
a desperate effort to get back, but found myself in 
a regular ‘fix,’ unable to retreat. My compa- 
nions, as soon as they heard the sailor's terrible 
voice, consulted their own safety, and fled. 

“* All right, mother,’ he shouted ; ‘I have the 
rogue fast enough. Fetch me a stout rope’s end; 
T'll pay him off.’ 

“ With that, he made me so fast that escape was 
utterly impossible; and there I was, expecting of 
course to be handed over to the police, with per- 
haps a few good kicks or blows from the jolly tar ; 
but a worse fate than that awaited me, although 
not worse in its results; for leisurely putting on 
his trowsers and shoes, and perceiving that I was 
but a lad, he determined to be at once judge and 
jury, prosecutor and executor of the law himself; 















































and so he told me he would ‘save all bother, and 
give me a taste of the rope’s end in the hands of 
a man-of-war’s man.’ 

“ Forthwith he opened the door to afford him am- 
ple space, and then laid on me till I roared and 
screamed for mercy. His own mother at length 
interceded for me, and even the little children 
cried to know that ‘the horrid thief’ that had 
so frightened them was suffering such a terrible 
flogging. At last he desisted, and let me loose, 
on my promising to give up thieving, and take to 
honest work for the rest of my life. 

“Sincerely did I promise; and such was the 
soreness I experienced for months afterwards, and 
such the disgust I felt towards my companions, 
that I remained strictly honest for three whole 
years—an effect which, subsequently, no sort of 
prison discipline could ever produce. 

“T obtained a situation first at a butcher's; 
next at the stable of an inn; and then, when I 
grew strong enough, I worked on the railway. 
I now became acquainted with my present wife ; 
and having saved £5, a good suit of clothes, and 
a watch, I married, at the age of eighteen. After 
this I bought a barrow and dogs, and attended 
fairs and races. Here I soon plunged again into 
gambling and everything that was bad. I was 
accounted a good boxer, and often got well treated 
for fighting, both by rich and poor. My poor 
wife tried to do me good, but it was of no use; for 
I would never want money when I knew I could 
get it, and I often robbed for her sake. I now 
became familiar with gaol; and what I was pre- 
viously deficient in, I soon learned there, and be- 
came ere long as expert a villain as any in the 
whole country. 

“1 should have said, that up to twelve years of 
age I received a good education, and was very far 
advanced, the master said, for my years. I may 
state, too, that the butcher who took pity on me, 
and gave me my first job of honest work, after 
the beating, was a religious man, and he taught 
me more about God and the Bible than I had ever 
learned before. He had, what at the time appeared 
to me a very extraordinary thing, prayer and 
singing in his family every evening; and this I 
mention here, because I was going to say how I 
was once stopped in the robbery of a house by 
hearing sounds similar to those I had been ac- 
customed to while living in the butcher’s family. 
Three of us, one winter’s evening, were marking 
the premises of a man who, we had heard, had 
something worth taking, intending after midnight 
to do the job. As we approached, however, we 
heard singing, and then the master of the house 
praying, ‘for his family, the neighbourhood, and 
all mankind; that sinners might be converted 
and turned from the evil of their ways, and made 
to know the Saviour in whom alone peace and 
salvation were to be found, etc.’ I saw that my 
companions were somewhat startled, but they tried 
to turn it off. As for myself, I could not shake off 
the impression. I knew too much to beeasy. The 
Instructions I had received, and the prayers in 
which I had once joined, all rushed to my mind, 
and made me very miserable. I said, ‘ Let us go; 
we have seen enough.’ ‘But,’ said one, ‘we 
haven’t been to the back of the house, and have 
seen nothing. Don’t you intend to come to- 
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night?’ I said, sullenly, ‘No; this is no place 
for us ;’ and as I was the leading man, they said 
nomore. Oh, that I had not stifled the conviction 
of that moment! 

“T went home that night; but the next I was at 
it again as bad as ever, and committed the robbery 
for which I am now transported. When I got 
the terrible sentence, and thought of my wife and 
children, I became wild, and attempted suicide. I 
feel now that it was through the mercy of God I 
did not succeed. I do not say I will not attempt 
my escape again, as I am willing to suffer anything 
for liberty, and to be with my wife and children 
again. But I will lead a different life, for my own 
sake, and for theirs too. 

“The two years, during which I have already 
suffered as a transport, convince me that if it were 
generally known what a man so situated has to go 
through, there would be less crime. I have passed 
through twelve months’ solitary confinement and 
a year at Portsmouth. I saw fourteen convicts 
once so severely flogged for an assault and mutiny, 
that the flesh came from the backbone. I was 
present, also, when a convict named Hatter 
murdered his guard, James Connor. I seized the 
mallet from his hand; but not until it was too 
late, and the poor fellow was dead. For this, 
Hatter was condemned and hanged at Winchester. 
I had, at this time, recovered the art of reading, 
and improved myself very much under the excellent 
schoolmasters both in the solitary prison and the 
hulk. But I was so very unhappy, always dream- 
ing of my wife and little ones, that I determined to 
escape at any risk. 

“ Working one day in the Gun Wharf, I there 
picked up a file, which I concealed under my sleeve. 
On the following night, when all the prisoners 
were asleep, I began filing the bars of the window 
of the ship, but dared not do much ata time. ‘The 
next night I continued the operation, and so for 
several subsequent nights, working generally when 
the tide was coming in and the wind making a 
noise. When I had finished a portion, I filled it 
up with brown soap, which was the colour of the 
paint on the bars. On the ninth night I had com- 
pleted my hazardous task. I got up about twelve 
o'clock, intending to get through the window and 
jump into the sea; but I found that the tide was 
going out at a very rapid rate, and the wind was 
very high. So I put it off till next night, in order 
to take the tide at the flow. I suppose some 
prisoner saw or heard my movements, for next 
morning, on coming on deck, I was searched; and 
one of the officers going down into my ward, found 
the bars cut. They brought me before the captain, 
who had cross-irons put on me, in which I worked 
and slept for three months. They then shifted me 
into the dockyard, where they thought I should 
be more secure, and took off the irons. 

“ But I could not settle tomy doom. I thought 
of my poor wife and children, and determined to 
look out for a chance of escape. To aid me, I 
picked up some clothes, which I concealed in my 
cell, as 1 procured them one by one. Getting up 
one morning earlier than my companions, I put on 
the shirt and the old trowsers which I had stolen, 
under my convict’s dress, and passed muster. I 
got into the boat, but was there detected by the 





guard, who thought I looked too stout. So I was 
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taken back and stripped, and my attempt being 
discovered, I was again condemned to wear the 
irons, and to be put on bread and water. After 
fourteen days’ solitary treatment of this kind, I 
fainted when brought on deck, and was put under 
the doctor’s care for three weeks. After this I 
went to work again, with about twenty pounds of 
iron upon me, which I wore for fully three months. 

“ During this time I received a letter from my 
poor wife, and it contained so distressing an account 
of the destitution of herself and the children, that I 
again set about making my escape. I formed a 
plan one night in my hammock, and determined to 
carry it out, if possible, next day. It was a 
hazardous one, as I should have several guards to 
pass, as well as a long way to swim. Accordingly, 
on the following night, on leaving off work to go 
into the boat, it being very foggy, instead of going 
into the boat, I ran to the piles under the jetty, up 
to my middle in water, and there remained about 
an hour and a half. I was not missed till they 
pushed off for the ship, when I heard one of the 
guards cry out, ‘ Where’s P. L——?’ They 
pulled back, and were soon over my head, when I 
heard them say, ‘ He has done us at last.’ They 
asked the sentry, whether he had seen one of their 
men, and he said, ‘ No.’ All this time I was in 
the water. I should have remarked before that I 
had picked up another file, and as soon as all was 
quiet, I began to use it, just at the time when the 
drums on board the ‘ Victory’ were beating. The 
tide was now rushing in; and, stripping myself, I 
plunged into the current, and was borne rapidly up 
the harbour. I had to pass several guards on 
board the men-of-war; but though I could see 
them, owing to the lights of the ships, yet they 
could not see me. 

“ T landed at last at Pulchester Castle, about five 
miles from the government yard. When I got out, 
I was so terribly exhausted that I was forced to 
lie down for a time. Happily the night was warm. 
I encountered no few obstacles on shore. I went 
over hedges and ditches quite naked, till the 
morning light, when I lay down in a pig-stye, 
covering myself well with the straw. Fortunately, 
there were no pigs to molest me. I here slept 
soundly till far into the day, when I awoke des- 
perately hungry, but had to lie still till it was dark 
again. I then started off, and travelled all night, 
during which I picked up a smock frock in a stable, 
and obtained a handful of oats. After this, I 
started off again and arrived at a cottage, where 
was anold woman. I told her my tale, and begged 
for mercy and something to eat. She took me to 
the fire, and gave me a cap, a pair of shoes, and 
stockings, together with a good plateful of victuals, 
after which she dismissed me in God's name, and 
warned me never to return to my evil ways. I 

romised her that I never would; and to this day 

have kept my word, so far as thieving is con- 

cerned. That good woman’s kindness and counsel 
were the saving of me from further crimes. 

“T now travelled on northwards, begging, or 
doing little jobs of work. One day I saw a man 
going to London with cattle; I helped him to 
drive the cattle, and thus picked up a little money 
and a few more clothes. If I saw a load of coals 
brought to a house, I offered to help; and so, one 
way or another, I got to London. 








“ Arrived there, I met with a man whose brother 
was a convict, and he gave me better clothes, and 
10s. to start with. I pursued my journeyings, and 
by the canal road reached Oxford. I went thence 
to Banbury, and from that to Warwick. Here I 
got 2s. for taking care of some cattle in the 
fair. Next day I got 3s. 6d. to take cattle to 
Birmingham. I had now 7s. 6d., and laid it out 
in steel pens. I wrote to my wife, and told her 
where I was. I then went out hawking the pens, 
and made 3s. the first day. I then travelled on 
to Wolverhampton, and earned 4s. more. I had 
now parted with all my pens. I wrote again to 
my wife, requesting her to meet me there. I next 
bought three umbrellas, which I sold, and with 
the produce bought five more. At night, my wife 
not coming, I was almost mad. The next day, 
however, she came. It was a joyous meeting. 
We travelled together, hawking umbrellas, for 
a few days. She then returned home to get 
the children settled, or to bring them, when all 
was safe, to Wales. Meanwhile, I got employ- 
ment. Eager, however, to see my children, I ven- 
tured into the town, and I understand that the 
superintendent of the police, who had traced me, 
was there soon after I left. On another occasion 


I met my wife by appointment, and supplied her 
with some money, as I was now in good work as a 
navvy. We supped together, and soon afterwards 
two policemen came into the public-house. Seeing 
them, and suspecting their object, I contrived to 
slip out backward. I heard my wife say, ‘ Let | 
Tleaped over the || 


me alone; what have I done?’ 
garden wall, and was off. 

* Next day, in Welchpool, one of the police ac- 
costed me, and asked me if I knew P. L. I said 
‘No; but the man at such a shop did, I was sure, 
as he came from the same place.’ This was a 
narrow escape by means of falsehood. 

“T now left that country, and took to hawking | 
umbrellas again, to take the police off the scent. 
I found, however, that I was known, or at least I 
thought so, and therefore left again, and went to | 
Manchester. While here, shortly after breakfast 
one morning, I saw two policemen, one of thei 
being from Wales. I at once expected that they 
were after me. For the time, I eluded their ob- 
servation, but a little while after, suddenly met 
one of them at the corner of a street. He knew 
me well. I shook hands with him and asked him 
how he was. He seemed terribly afraid of me, 
and said nothing. I now made off for another 

lace, and got some employment for a time at an 
Ironwork. I afterwards heard that five policemen | 
were on my track at Manchester. 

“T was now in receipt of good wages, and was 
planning to get my wife and children to me; but 
I was again recognised. At Bala, on my way to 
meet my wife, I joined company with a hawker of 
cloth. I happened to go with this person to an 
alehouse, where we met with a man that had just 
robbed him of £5. I struck him and made him 


‘refund the money. ‘ Very well,’ said he, ‘ P. L., 


you will remember this.’ I was shortly after this 
followed by about two hundred persons, bent on 
my capture, headed by the police. I ran at the top 
of my speed, and for awhile there was some chance 
of getting off. It was, I felt, a run for my life, and 
I therefore did my best. Long confinement. how- 
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ever, and my varied hardships, had greatly weak- 
ened me, otherwise they would not have caught 
me. In about half an hour, only six of my pur- 
suers were in sight, and they were pretty well 
blown, and so, in truth, was 1; but I determined 
to hold on, and to knock them down, if I had to 
stand for it, as fast as they came up; and at last, 
finding one gaining on me, who was about fifty 
yards in advance of the rest, I slackened my pace 
as if qnite done up, but really to take a little 
breath. When the pursuer came up, I suddenly 
turned about, and gave him such a blow as brought 
him to the ground. The others, however, were 
now closing upon me. The last struggle made me 
stagger, and, in the effort to turn and run, I stum- 
bled and fell. They were all on me like hounds in 
a moment, and used me very ill, beating and kick- 
ing me. 

“Tt was now all over with me. I was taken be- 
fore 2 magistrate, by whom I was asked my name. 
I gave a wrong one. The man that I had beaten 
in the public-house, however, told who I was, and 
the “ Hue and Cry” was looked at. Fainting 
from exhaustion, they gave me some drink and 
food, and, putting the heaviest irons upon me, sent 
me back to the prison from which I had escaped.” 

Thus ends the convict’s story, as related by 
himself, little more than the spelling being changed. 
It is now a good many years since his recapture ; 
but the last account from Western Australia left 
him in the Bush, taking care of cattle, on a ticket 
of leave, longing, meanwhile, for his wife and 
children, and writing to every one in this country 
he could think of to help to send them out, and 
putting by money as fast as he could himself. 
The narrative is full of instruction and warning to 
every grade of transgressors. 


HOW TO SEE THE ENGLISH LAKES. 


THIRD PAPER. 
Ir is Friday morning, and our friends rise with 
the sense that they are going to do something 
great to-day, something new and thrilling. They 
are going to ascend their first mountain, and it is 
Helvellyn. People of energy like to wrestle with 
a difficulty ; and the girls are highly exhilarated 
at the prospect of putting forth all their powers. 
We have ascended Helvellyn three times: once 
when we were the first to break the snows of win- 
ter, and plunged knee-deep through the crisp and 
dazzling wreaths ; once when a storm opened its 
wrath upon us, and chased us down the mountain- 
side with headlong speed; and once when the 
sun looked out with almost southern power, wither- 
ing the scant herbage and exhausting our energies. 
This last was abundantly the most fatiguing ascent 
of the three. But the Friday at which we have 
arrived in our tour is not after the type of either 
of these well-remembered days. There is a soft 
refining haze, the most delicately woven of Na- 
ture’s veils of gauze, which she has been silently 
drawing over her face against the rising of the 
sun. You see her through its folds, you see almost 
every leading feature; but she has put on her 
lofty look of shy reserve. The merry dimples are 
gone, the bright sparkles of cheerful expression, 
the happy bursts of breezy gladness; and what have 





we instead ? Something so visionary, so spiritual- 
ized, that you feel a sensation almost of solemnity 
as you wonder at the new and deeper meaning 
which has come over the scene. What was Words- 
worth’s well-known expression to Felicia Hemans ? 
“ T would not give up the mists that spiritualize 
our mountains for all the clear skies of Italy.” 
And you may always deferentially accept his opi- 
nion as to any one of the thousand atmospheric 
effects which are perpetually changing the charac- 
ter of this beautiful region, which he read with the 
eye of a student and loved with the soul of a 
poet. 

There is some debate in our party this morning 
respecting the eligibility of the day for Helvellyn. 
Local authorities differ : some declare that the sun 
will “get out” and clear away the mists, while 
others say that “you will have no view at all.” 
But Uncle Charlie’s healthful decision puts an end 
to all discussion : ‘ Never mind,” says he, “ we'll 
take our chance for Helvellyn.” And here let us 
throw in a little timely advice against the wasteful 
habit of protracted debate. Study your subject— 
make your arrangements—and adhere to them, 
unless some very decided change in circumstances 
cause an irresistible revolution in your plans. The 
best of the day is often wasted in the slip-shod 
loiterings of a desultory indecision, and the best 
of tempers are often chafed in the petty friction of 
contending wills. The carriage is at the door; 
the hard-boiled eggs, and the sandwiches, and the 
Westmoreland “ wigs,’ are in the wallet, and the 
packet of effervescing powders, with the small horn 
cup, are in the pocket of one of the gentlemen. 

There is a glance at the quaint litile “ Bridge- 
house ” which spans the stream that has so lately 
taken its sylvan leap at Stock Ghyl Force. Pause 
just one moment, and we will tell how a dear 
friend of ours, in passing that stream on the top of 
the coach, once saw something floating on its sur- 
face. The coachman pointed with his whip, and 
said, “There is a bundle carried away there.” 
But ah, no! our friend has an instinct. and he has 
been deeply taught. He is off the coach without a 
word, he is wading in the stream, and presently he 
clasps in his arms a little form, which would soon 
have been borne into the lake. It was a little bun- 
dle of life, but of life that had almost gone out. 
Ah! it was something to carry that young ehild 
to its mother. But the benignant face is working 
with contending emotions: there is a happy 
“Thank God for this little life!’ and there is a 
chastened backward look at a mournful past, 
which says, ‘ Even so, Father; for so it seemed 
good in thy sight !” 

We are now passing a very noted residence ; it 
is the home of the celebrated Harriet Martineau 
—one whose religious sentiments move our sorrow, 
while her talents excite our admiration. A little 
further on the Rydal road, and we pass the house 
of Dr. Davy, whose tastes and pursuits so strikingly 
confess their kindred with those of his remarkable 
brother, Sir Humphry Davy. Rydal is beautiful 
this morning; and there are the herons on their 
own isle, one sitting, grey and solemn, on a bough 
of that dark old fir-tree; and another standing 
moveless as a statue, his feet in the water, and his 
neck bent, apparently in deep meditation, doubt- 
less on the physiology and habitat of trout. Gras- 
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mere is passed ; but we ought to say, en passant, 
that Grasmere and Ambleside are almost the only 
villages in the kingdom where the picturesque old 
practice of rush-bearing still survives. Our churches 
are paved now, and the green rushes of August are 
no longer needed; but the memorial garlands and 
pretty wreaths of wild flowers are still carried in 
procession to the church by long strings of little 
school maidens in white. 

And now for the steep ascent of Dunmaill Raise, 
which begins to climb under the shadow of that 
fine Helme Crag. In this mysterious haze, the 
remarkable outline on the crest of the rock has 
grown less like the “lion and the lamb,” and 
more like Wordsworth’s “ancient woman seated 
on Helme Crag.” See! the sides of the hills are 
alive with leaping torrents. The rains of the past 
night have awakened every slumbering stream, 
and they are lifting up their hoarse voices all 
around. One of these streams is a geographical. 
line, and divides Westmoreland from Cumberland. 
On the very boundary rises the rude cairn to the 
memory of old Dunmaill, the last king of Cum- 
berland. Here died out a British dynasty, and 
Anglo-Saxon Edmund gave the rocky realm to 
Malcolm of Scotland. Our poetical lady chooses 
from the fell side a grey stone, mapped all over 
with the brilliant green of the lichen geogra- 
phicus, and lays it with some amount of unc- 
tion upon the top of the cairn. (We always our- 
selves perform this traditional act). _Wythburn is 
reached, and its historical inn, the “‘ Nag’s Head.” 
Helvellyn is now rearing his massive buttresses 
above them; not, however, showing his whole 
height—he rarely does. He will give you his 


shoulder, but he withdraws his lofty forehead, 


3055 feet high, in proud reserve. Is that a lake 
lying at his feet? or is it a mirage, the fantastic 
creation of this wonder-working mist? No, it is 
a reality—a beautiful lake, Thirlmere, hemmed in 
by fine mountains, frowned upon by steep crags, 
and nearly cut in twain by two advancing pro- 
montories. Man has been at work there, carry- 
ing out the pleasant overtures of those projecting 
headlands ; for he has built rude piers in the shal- 
lows, and then linked them together with little 
wooden bridges. That must be Raven’s Crag, 
which with startling effect has suddenly cleared 
its brow from the mists, and looks almost Alpine 
in its height. This appearance of great altitude 
is unreal ; it is one of the many beautiful illusions 
of atmosphere. 

But there is no time to be lost. Ah! this is real 
work—this slow toiling up the steep. Their reso- 
lute forms are bent towards the mountain side. 
But there is no such thing as mechanical action 
now; the will has determinately to superintend 
every movement of the aching limbs; and it is 
by no means a matter of instinct that the foot 
which is left behind will come up and pass the 
one which has laboriously planted itself on the bit 
of projecting rock above. Now they pass through 
mimic forests of waving bracken, whispering some 
little native melody of their own ; while that head- 
long torrent in its black ravine is rehearsing the 
message from the mountain top, which it is bear- 
ing on its larger mission to the vale below. 

Let us here take breath for a minute or two. 
Ha! a tarn—a little mountain basin—placed 





high up on that lofty shelf on the other side of the 
valley? It is Harrop Tarn, and it is gleaming 
like molten silver. The sun is coming out glo- 
riously, exerting its marvellous alchemy upon the 
whole visionary scene—transmuting the colours, 
turning lead into silver, and silver into gold; roll- 
ing the mists together, folding them up, and throw- 
ing them aside. The young people are wild with 
a new enthusiasm. ‘They are almost unconscious 
of fatigue ; now putting forth their strength spas- 
modically, then flinging themselves on a rock in 
the luxury of repose, and then drinking a fresh 
draught of this pure mountain air, their hot brows 
fanned by the viewless wings of that hovering 
breeze, they betake themselves with freshened 
energy to their work. They have not looked round 
lately ; they are jeaiously keeping themselves for 
the grand surprise of the mountain top. The 
guide steadily plods beside them, quietly enjoying 
their southern ecstacies. He leads them to the 
very urn of that torrent which has been bounding 
all the way into the valley bencath, and here it 
bursts, lustrous and limpid, out of the rock, within 
three hundred yards from the summit. What a 
luxury to dip the horn cup, and to stir the effer- 
vescing powders into this purest of waters! 

Now at last they have reached the very brow of 
Helvellyn, and they venture to look.around. No 
description has prepared them for the majesty ot 
the scene. A tumultuous sea of mountain crests 
is lying beneath them, as if suddenly arrested in 
the very heat of a wild tempest, and fixed for ever 
in the strange attitude of the moment. The pur- 
ple shadows are lying in the ravines, and filling 
the deep hollows. Here there is a grand group 
of mountains, belted into brotherhood by the white 
bands of a fleecy cloud; there you have another 
cluster, set apart and shrouded in the mysterious 
wrappings of a mist. Far away to the north is 
the shining Solway, and the fine outline of the 
Scotch hills beyond it. Sea and sky are blending 
together all down the western line, Ullswater 
beneath you on one side, Thirlmere on another, 
Coniston, Esthwaite, Windermere, Bassenthwaite 
—all lie in their silver sheen amongst their guar- 
dian hills. There are little tarns, opening their 
eye of light wherever a sparkle is wanted to relieve 
the scene; and there are little threads of silver 
traversing the dark places of the hill sides, each 
one of them found out and owned by a joyous 
sunbeam. Here is the Red Tarn, lying six hun- 
dred feet under the precipice beneath, with Strid- 
ing Edge bending over it, just like the crest of a 
mountain wave, which has curled and will break 
the next moment. It was here that young Gough 
lost his footing, and fell. It was down there 
amongst the dreary rocks that his little dog kept 
his lonely watch beside his beloved master’s corpse 
for two long months. There was a dead animal 
at no very great distance down the mountain's 
side, and it is supposed that he resorted thither 
in order to support his own little life during his 
hopeless vigil. 

On a fixed day in every June, for between thirty 
and forty years, a grave gentleman, the lines of 
whose calm philosophiccountenance scarcely showed 
the deepened pencillings of age from one season to 
another, might be seen climbing the steep sides of 
the mountain with a step so elastic, that it dis- 
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tanced even old Matthew Jobson, his annual guide | rises on their left as they drive along the shore of 


—mine host of the “‘ Nag’s Head” at Wythburn. 
Sometimes there is a group of friends in attend- 
ance; but no, they can’t keep up with the quiet | 
old gentleman, in whose face an unwonted enthu- | 
siasm breaks out in gleams. Ah! that, too, is 
one of the beautiful accidents of mountain atmo- 
sphere! “John, I wonder what thy legs are 
made of!” exclaims one of his toiling brethren be- 
hind him. This “John” is no less a man than 
the celebrated philosopher, Dr. Dalton. He says 
he climbs Helvellyn every year “to bring into ex- 
ercise a set of muscles which would otherwise 
have grown stiff.’ But there are other motives ; 
for there is a whole array of instruments, appa- 
rently for making meteorological observations, and 
a set of little labelled bottles, into which he re- 
quests those winds to breathe which dwell in the 
caves of the mountain, and sport about its brow. 
The bottles were carried up full of water, which 
was poured out at the different altitudes on their 
progress, and of course the air immediately took 
its place. These corked-up breezes are for future 
analysis. We knew the unassuming old philo- 
sopher in his plain strength, his serene simplicity, 
with which his sober garb as one of the Society of 
Friends harmonized well. On one of his thirty or 
forty ascents of Helvellyn, he and his companions 
suddenly found themselves enveloped in a dense 
cloud, which had swept up and closed around them 
unawares. They attempted to move, and stepped 
a few feet in advance, holding by the skirts of 
each other’s coat, when the old philosopher sud- 
denly drew back, saying, “ Nota step more; there 
is nothing but cloud to tread on!” It was true; 
their unconscious feet were on the very edge of 
the precipice which plunges sheer down to the 
Red Tarn. 

We are lingering too long, and must mend our 
speed. The descent is effected at a very different 
pace from that which has carried our London 





| the lake! 
| those heights ? Yes, the wife of young Lord Der- 


| riage at all, only ponies. 


Can woman’s slender foot have scaled 


wentwater escaped from her pursuers by climbing 
that rocky road to liberty. She earried the family 
jewels with her in her flight, and traded with 
them for the deliverance of her poor rebel hus- 
band; but he had been “out in the rebellion of 
15,” and neither tears nor bribes might save him 
from the scaffold. 

It is refreshing to see the foam and hear the 
roar of Barrow Fall after this sad story, and then 
to luxuriate in the sportive leaps made from rock 
to rock by the torrent which chooses the beautiful 
gorge of Lodore. Southey‘s well-known lines are 
not so very extravagant after all. The brawling 
is astounding ; but it seems to be less in anger 
than in the wild exuberance of reckless spirits. 
How fine is this entrance into Borrowdale, with its 
Castle Crag, once a fortified hold of the Romans ; 
its Grange Crag, under whose shadow the com- 
fortable monks of Furness used to collect and 
store up the riches of the harvest, late enough in 
these mountain valleys ; its Bowder Stone, a huge 
mass of rock, almost two thousand tons in weight, 
which must have made a desperate leap from the 
heights above; its pretty village of Rosthwaite, 
and its famous black-lead mine, where the plum- 
bago is laboriously scooped out of the heart of a 
mountain one thousand feet from its brow, and 


one thousand feet from ita base. Our pen is tra- | 


velling much too fast through this magnificent 


region, but we have loitered too long already, and || 
we have Buttermere and Crummock to see before || 
Now then for the steep and stony | 
climb up the wild mountain pass of Borrowdale | 
Our party all walk now; it would be | 


nightfall. 
Haws. 
shame to add a single needless pound to the weight 
of the carriage ; in fact, there ought to be no car- 


path of a winter torrent. 


friends laboriously to the summit. Uncle Charlie | up to the height of eleven hundred feet, giving 


slips and falls perpetually, producing a remarkable | views of startling grandeur back into Borrow- — 
| dale. 


series of ejaculations and expiratory grunts, which | 
start up like sharp rocks in the midst of his flow- | 
ing stream of eloquent talk. 


And now, from under the black shadow of 


He has tied a hand- | Honister Crag, one of the grandest though not 


kerchief round his head like a gipsy king, and his | highest mountains in all lake-land, and from 


hair, blown back by the breeze, stands out all | 
round it like a medieval “glory.” The carriage | 
is at length regained at Wythburn ; the fine open- | 
ing to St. John’s Vale is passed on their right, and | 
presently, from the hill of Castlerigg, they catch | 
that resplendent view of the Vale of Keswick 
which they will carry with them for the remainder 
of their days ; the elysian Derwentwater, sprinkled 
over with its lovely islets ; Bassenthwaite, its less 
beautiful but still comely sister lake; old Skid-’ 
daw, majestically rising before them ; the Borrow- 
dale mountains, tossed about in magnificent con- 
fusion ; and, over all, the flushings and fadings of a 








sunset sky. 


Saturday is a day of breezes, of bright lights | 


and flying shadows. “A carriage for Borrowdale 
and Buttermere; it must have a pair of strong 
horses. We will breakfast at Lodore.” 


This is a | 


spirited resolve for the morning after an ascent of | 


Helvellyn ; but, under the strong stimulus of the | 


fine mountain air, they can do and dare twice as 
much as at home. How beautifully Walla Crag 


{ 


under the defiant brow of Yew Crag, they emerge 
into the solemn quietude of Buttermere. It is 
luxury to rest in the little inn, and with ex- 
asperated appetites to attack the simple dinner— 
luxury, afterwards, to take a boat a row on 
the beautiful lake of Crummock Water ; to land, 
and hunt out a waterfall by its hoarse voice, and 
to see how this Scale Force shivers itself into seed- 
pearls of foam in its leap of one hundred and fifty 
feet—luxury, when again afloat, to break the glow- 
ing shadows of huge Melbreak and the Red 
Pike, which are exquisitely painted on the water 
—and then, regaining the carriage, to drive 


slowly back to Keswick, through the grand Vale | 
to the mountain | 


of Newlands, the road clingin 
side, the stream brawling in darkness below, 
and the stars glimmering against the black crags 
above. 

How welcome the Sabbath rest of the succeeding 
day! Our friends have been receiving their 


| education, the teaching of eye and mind, in God's 


own beautiful school of creation. 











This is like the reckless | 
The road itself climbs | 


Not the less | 
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reverently do they now bend to hear the deeper 
teachings of his word in the higher school of his 
grace.* 


ELECTRIC ANIMALS. 

Krnp readers, do not fear that I am going to 
write about pith balls and brass discs, prime con- 
ductors, electrophori, and, in short, a thousand 
other technical things belonging to electricity : 
nothing of the sort. Indeed, I am just at this 
time in no mood to philosophise deeply myself. 
Sitting alone before my fire—a little tired, and, 
perhaps, if I dealt honestly with myself, a great deal 
more lazy than tired—poking the fire, as an Eng- 
lishman does when he has nothing better to do— 
my black and white cat, Tom, jumps on my knee 
and warms himself as dry as a chip before the 
cheerful blaze, which my poking has been the 
cause of, 

Abstracted still, I look into the fire, and see in 
the glowing coals hundreds of pictures of friends 
that have been, when I am suddenly aroused from 
my meditations by a sharp puncture from the 
claws of my poor cat, Tom, accompanied by a short 
sharp hiss. I don’t give Tom a kick, and call him 
an ill-conditioned animal, after the manner of all 
cats, as their enemies say; but I consider his re- 
monstrance, and the punishment which accom- 
panied it, as the result of a very justifiable resent- 
ment on his part. Whilst 1 was abstractedly 
looking into the fire, I had been unconsciously 
stroking down Tom’s fur. This excited his latent 
electricity, which pricked him as so many fine 
needles would have done. Tom is not expected 
to know the philosophy of the thing, though he 
feels the pain of it; he scratched me—served me 
right. 

I have very little doubt that much of the seem- 
ing caprice of cats—their sudden changes of temper, 
which people complain of so much, and put down 
to innate badness of disposition—is nothing more 
nor less than the consequence of pain, occasioned 
by the development of electricity. Black cats 
have the reputation of being more electrical than 
others, but perhaps without reason. True it is 
that, if the fur of a black cat be warmed, and 
gently smoothed down by the dry hand, it is more 
luminous than cats’ skin of any other colour; but 
this is probably dependent upon the fact that 
fiery sparks are best perceived on a black ground. 

Ever since Thales, of Miletus, remarked that a 
piece of amber (in Greek, elektron), when rubbed, 
acquired the property of attracting light bodies, 
friction has been one of the commonest means of 
exciting electricity. The ordinary electrical ma- 
chine is nothing more nor less than a mechanical 
contrivance for causing a cylinder or plate of glass 
to rub against a cushion, and subsequently col- 
lecting and turning to account the electricity 
developed. A cat’s skin is one of the most elec- 
tricity-developing things known. Many instru- 
ment-makers sell a little apparatus, consisting of 





* Irinrrany.— 
Friday :—From Ambleside to Keswick, ascending Hel- 
vellyn on the way. 
Saturday :—Breakfast at Lodore, visiting Barrow Fall 
on the way; Borrowdale, Buttermere, 
Crummock, Vale of Newiands, to Keswick, 
Sunday :—At Keswick. 


|a slip or riband of silk, which — being drawn 
rapidly through a slit, in contact with a piece of 
cat’s skin—develops electricity enough, when pro- 
perly turned to account, to fire gas or gunpowder 
—to give shocks, in point of fact, to answer all 
the ordinary purposes to which the electrical ma- 
chine is applied. 

There is no agent so omnipresent as electricity, 
and yet, concerning the nature of which we 
know so little. Many a timid lady who fears a 
thunderstorm, would be surprised if she only knew 
how much of the elements of a thunderstorm she 
may set in motion by the mere combing of her 
hair. Those of our readers who attend the Royal 
Institution Friday Evening Lectures (and we 
strongly advise all to do so), need not be told that 
Professor Faraday, that great master of electrical 
science, is frequently in the habit of showing, when 
delivering a lecture on electricity, how the mere 
act of combing a lock of ladies’ hair will evolve 
sufficient electricity to set fire to gas, inflame gun- 
powder, or effect any ordinary result of electricity. 
All that is necessary to insure success in the ex- 
periment is, that the hair shall be absolutely free 
from pomatum, and absolutely dry. Yes, ladies, 
I have not the least doubt that if either of you, 
for the sake of experiment, chooses to free her 
hair from pomatum absolutely; to dry it abso- 
lutely ; to stand before a fire on a stool having 
glass legs (four wine-bottles will do), and get a 
friend to comb her hair, with sharp rapid stroke 
—one of the newly-invented composition india- 
rubber combs would be most eligible—she would 
soon become sufliciently charged with electricity 
to evolve sparks on a piece of knobbed metal, or a 
friend’s knuckle being presented near her. Equally 
little doubt have I that she would be able to light 
a jet of gas by the mere touch of her finger. 

Every living being, animal or vegetable, evolves 
iu various ways enormous amounts of electricity. 
The electrician can render it evident by special 
contrivances, but ordinarily it passes insensibly 
away. The act of stepping, or rather rubbing the 
surface of a carpet by the shoe, develops elec- 
tricity ; so does the act of rubbing the surface of 
dry paper with a piece of india-rubber. Indeed, 
the electricity developed in the latter way is suffi- 
cient to make the paper luminous in the dark. 

But friction is by no means the only cause of 
electricity being developed. I cannot dissolve a 
piece of sugar or salt without developing elec- 
tricity. I cannot expose a piece of iron to moist 
air, and let it rust, without setting the mysterious 
agent in motion. In fact, every sort of chemical 
action involves the action of electricity ; and when 
the chemist separates a drop of water into the 
two gases which by their combination form it, as 
much electricity is disturbed as would be involved 
in a considerable thunder-storm! This is a stu- 
pendous thought. I cannot demonstrate its truth- 
fulness here, but its correctness has been amply 
proved by the researches of Professor Faraday. 
To say “ I don’t know’’ has always been regarded 
as a painful theory ; accordingly, philosophers, or 
rather, perhaps, would-be philosophers, have che- 
rished certain pet terms at various times, which 
they use to cloak their ignorance. It has been 
the fashion amongst some people to refer the 
j agency of whatever they did not know to elec- 
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tricity. That electricity has much to do with our | 
material constitution there can be no doubt; but | 
when people speak of the identity of the electrical | 
and the nervous fluid; it may be as well to bring | 
them to book at once, by asking whether there be | 
any proof in favour of the existence of either the | 
one or the other ? 

It is easy to develop electricity from any person | 
by artificial means; but there are instances on | 
record of people whose natural constitution was so | 
electrical naturally, that they evolved sparks as 
they went about. There seems no reason to doubt 
these statements : they appear perfectly consistent 
with what we know of electricity. 

Of all animals, perhaps the frog is most sen- 
sitive to electrical influences. So delicate indeed 
is his nervous system in this respect, that electri- 
cians are often in the habit of using the frog as 
an instrument for demonstrating the existence of 
smaller amounts of electricity than even their ' 


tribe: it is common to the Mediterranean, and 
its powers have been known from times of great 
antiquity. Long before the real source of its 
power was dreamt of, certain Roman physicians 
proposed touching the torpedo, and receiving its 
shock as a curative means for the same class of || 
diseases which are treated by electricity now. 
Much more formidable than the torpedo is the 
fresh-water shock-giver—the gymnotus electri- 
cus, or electric eel, found in some of the rivers of || 
the hottest regions of South America. Several 
specimens of the gymnotus have been imported to 
England at different times, and made the subject || 
of experiment. There once was a doubt whether || 
the shock-giving power of the fishes indicated || 
really depended upon electricity of precisely simi- 
Jar kind to that evolved by our machines. As re- 
gards the torpedo and the gymnotus, these doubts 
have long ceased to exist, and though the silurus 
electricus has not given equal opportunities for ex- 


most delicate instruments are competent to do. | periment, no one doubts that the shocks commu- 
The melancholy honour belongs to the frog, of | nicated by it are really dependent upon electricity, 
participating with Galvani in the discovery of that | The silurus, however, is a smaller animal, and 
branch of electricity which bears the name of Gal- | altogether a more contemptible foe than the gym- 
vanism, or, still more frequently, voltaic electri- | notus, only measuring about twenty inches long, 





city. Galvani having been dissecting some frogs, 
hung their legs on the iron palings of his door- 
way. 
Bologna at the time—for Galvani lived at Bologna 
—all the dead frogs’ legs began to kick. Alas! 
the poor frog, the barren honour of having lent a 
“lex” to the discovery of galvanism, little com- 
pensates for electrical experiments he has since been 
obliged to participate in against his will. 

suscepti- 
ble of electric influences. When almost any two 
pieces of different metal are brought into contact, 
with moisture between them, electricity is evolved; 
this, indeed, being the principle on which voltaic 
batteries are constructed. Well, if a crown-piece 
be moistened, then laid flat upon a plate of iron 
or zine, and a leech dropped on the crown-piece, 
the little fellow will be almost as securely impri- 
soned as if he were tied by the tail. He may 
kick and wriggle, and try to be off, but immedi- 
ately he extends his snout over the edge of the 
silver, and drops it upon the outside metal, he 
receives a shock which makes him glad to shrink 
back again: and by varying the form of arrange- 
ment, taking an annular piece of silver, and lay- 
ing it upon another annulus of iron or zinc, the 
protective influence of electricity may be brought 
to bear for the protection of an object placed 
within the charmed circle. In this way we can, 
if we are so minded, protect any little vegetable 
of which snails are fond from their insidious ad- 
vances. 

Animal electricity assumes its most curious ma- 
nifestation in certain fish, which discharge shocks 
at will, for the purposes of offence and defence. 
Three fish are noticeable in this respect; one, a 
sea fish (the torpedo); the others, fresh water 
fish belonging to hot countries: these latter are 
the gymnotus electricus, and the silurus electri- 
cus, respectively. In all these creatures the elec- 
tricity is developed by specific organs, which, 
being dissected, show a configuration something 
like that of a voltaic battery. 

The torpedo is a gristly flat fish, one of the ray 


Leeches and snails are also delicately 


A thunder cloud happening to lower over | 


whereas a full-grown gymnotus will measure three 
| or four feet, or in extreme cases even more. 
Some idea of the power of the gymnotus may 
| be entertained from the means used to disarm 
| them, and to catch them when their capture is de- 
sired. Humboldt relates that fords have some- 
| times to be abandoned for fear of the gymnoti 
| which infest them, and he graphically describes 
| the means employed to catch them. A number of 
| wild horses being driven into the river, and pre- 
| vented getting out again until they have accom- 
plished their task, soon awaken the gymnoti from 
| their lazy slumbers. They ascend from the bot- 
| tom, glide under the horses, touch them, and dive 
again. It is only a touch; but such a touch! 
|The horse neighs with fright, and kicks and 
| plunges. Other gymnoti now touch him, return- 
| ing to the attack again and again. Many of the 
| horses are drowned in the unequal struggle; but 
_ each attack costs the fish an expenditure of force. 
| They, too, are at length exhausted, float like dead 
| things near the surface of the water, and may be 
| caught with impunity. 
| What is this wonderful agent—-what is electri- 
| city? We cannot tell. Nothing is more common 
| than to hear it attributed to the action of @ fluid 
| to which the term electric fluid is applied. Now 
| this is delusive. Not only is there no evidence of 
the existence of such fluid, but modern electricians 
are inclined to ignore its existence altogether. 
| True it is that most of the functions of electricity 
convey the idea of something passing—of some- 
thing flowing on; but this is no proof of the exist- 
‘ence of a specific fluid. Who has not gazed ona 
‘field of corn in a windy day, and seen wavelike 
| forms careering over its surface? The waves pass 
‘on, but each cornstalk remains where it originally 
| was, and thus philosophers believe it to be with 
electricity. In other words, they conceive it to be 
a peculiar motion set up amongst the particles of 
| matter, rather than a specific something contained 
| in matter. 
The rapidity with which the electric influence 
is transmitted through conducting bodies is as- 
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tounding ; but it is a fallacy to say, as is some- 
times done, that electricity passes at any definite 
rate, abstractedly. ‘The fact is, that its velocity 
of travelling not only differs for every peculiar 
substance, but for every varying dimensions 
(within limits) of that substance. Thus wire may 
be so small that a charge of electricity will simply 
melt it without passing through, or the wire may 
be so much larger than requisite, that the increase 
of dimensions above the necessary point will not 
accelerate the passage of electricity. Moreover, the 
material wherewith a conducting body is sur- 
younded modifies the passage of electricity; for 
example, it will not traverse a subaqueous cable 
with the same facility that it traverses one sur- 
rounded by air. In an experiment performed by 
Professor Wheatstone—exceedingly ingenious, but 
'| too complex for explanation here—it was found to 
| traverse a copper wire with the amazing velocity 
of at least four hundred and ninety millions of 
miles in a second of time! The puny mind of man 
sinks down powerless before the contemplation of 
such tremendous figures, and we rise with new 
wonder and reverence at the mysterious powers 
which God has set around us. 





A LANDSMAN’S PERILS BY SEA. 
CHAPTER I, 

I am not a sailor by profession ; but in the service 
of others, one way and another, I have passed a 
good portion of my life at sea. Reading by acci- 
dent, the other day, a statement drawn up in an 
official way, of the loss of lives and property by 
shipwreck of British vessels alone, it set me to 
conning over my own experience on board ship, 
from the day when I first sailed and got my sea- 
soning in the Bay of Biscay, down to my last 
voyage, which added sufficient to the savings of a 
long life to enable me to lie at anchor in smovth 
water for the rest of my days. I found the retro- 
spection more eventful than I had anticipated, and 
having at present nothing more urgent to do, I 
thought I might jot down a few of the facts of my 
own personal history, which will perhaps be found 
interesting and not altogether uninstructive to 
others. 

I never knew my pareuts, whom I lost early. 
I lived from my infancy with a kind-hearted wo- 
man, a very aged but active dame, who kept a 
shop in a small market-town in the west of Eng- 
land, and who was paid regularly for my board and 
schooling, which were both of a very humble kind, 
until I was nearly fifteen years of age. Then I was 
packed off to London, to a gentleman who had a 
warehouse and counting-house near the river-side, 
and carried on the business of a shipbroker. He 
was a rather wild eccentric man, always speculat- 
ing deeper than he ought. He had a house in 
Peckham, but I never saw it but once, as I had a 


my meals, I had plenty to do, first as teller and 
then as bookkeeper, and but for my master’s bad 
temper should have been tolerably comfortable 
during the three years I stayed with him. At the 
end of that time, he asked me one day if I would 
like to go a voyage to the West Indies; because, 











if so, he said, he would send me out as purser on 
board the “ Snipe,” which he had just provisioned 
for St. Thomas’s. I had no objection to see the 
world, and therefore agreed to go. 

Having mastered my instructions, I went on 
board the “Snipe” a few days afterwards, and 
dropped down the river. The wind serving, we 
soon cleared the Channel. We had abundance of 
live-stock on board, besides a stall of cattle below, 
which I found I was expected to keep an eye to. 
We encountered rough weather in the chops of the 
Channel—it was the middle of September—and 
being but a landlubber, I was laid up for four or 
five days, and was unable to attend to anything. 
When I got about, I found the passengers already 
discontented with the quality of the provisions, 
and anxious for my appearance to redress their 
grievances. I did the best I could, but soon dis- 
covered that I had been made the tool of a gross 
deception practised upon them as well as upon 
myself. When I opened the barrels of beef, they 
looked like horse-flesh, salt as brine, tough as 
leather, bony, and utterly uneatable. I was de- 
nounced as a participator in the villany, and had 
to take refuge in my berth to escape maltreatment. 
Here I had the horrors: half dead with sickness, 
aggravated by the stench of some potted meats, a 
score of jars of which I had opened and thrown 
overboard consecutively, and terrified at a tempest 
which came on, I bitterly reproached myself for 
trusting my fate to such a master. 

At night I crawled on deck, and sought the 
advice of the captain. He was angry enough 
himself, but saw that I had been the dupe of 
others, and promised to make my peace with the 
passengers. He had altered the ship’s course, he 
said, and was steering for Funchal, where it had 
been agreed they should purchase a new stock of 
provisions, and charge them to the owners. I 
retired to my berth a little comforted; but the 
wind increased, and just as I was dropping off to 
sleep, a heavy sea struck the vessel amidships, 
carried away her bulwarks as clean as though they 
had been shaved off by a knife, washed away the 
long-boat and pigs, both the hen-coops with all 
their tenants, and drowned all the sheep but one. 
Everybody rushed from their beds, and all expected 
to go down momentarily. The storm, happily, 
abated towards morning, and then we found that 
the worst we had suffered was the loss of the 





bed-room in the warehouse, which was in charge of 
@ married man, his foreman, at whose table I took | 


stock, which constituted everything except biscuit 
| and dried fruits that was really eatable on board. 
| On going to look at the cattle, I found that two of 
| them had been maimed in the squall, and they were 
| killed at once ; but when we came next day to salt 
them down, after a couple of dinners of fresh meat, 
| it was discovered that beyond what happened to be 
| in the cook’s salt-box, there was not an atom of 
| salt in the ship; and though we were threatened 
| with starvation for want of meat, we had actually 
| to throw three whole quarters overboard to save our 
| nostrils. 
I had in my charge a good stock of wines, spirits, 
| bottled ale, etc., and these I had been instructed 
| to sell to the passengers and crew, and account 
| for them to my employer. But the passengers, 
in indignation at the trick they had been served, 
| laid violent hands upon the whole of them, and 
| threatened to pitch me overboard if I dared to 
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interfere—a threat which I verily believe they 
would have executed, if I had resisted their ap- 
propriation of the drinkables. We re-victualled | 
and refitted at Funchal, and had a tolerably fair 
passage afterwards across the Atlantic. But all | 
my stores were seized, and I went ashore at St. | 
Thomas’s without five shillings in my possession. | 

I stayed in the West Indies but a few months, | 
earning my living as assistant book-keeper on a | 
sugar plantation. The captain of the “ Snipe” 
wanted twenty pounds paid down to bring me 
back again; but was prevailed upon at last to 
give me a passage and sue my employer for pay- 
ment. When we arrived again in London, he 
was nowhere to be found. I never saw him from 
that time to this, and whether the captain ever 
recovered my passage-money is more than I can 
tell. 

CHAPTER II. 

In March, 1815, ten or twelve years after my first 
trip, and when I had earned for myself a character, 
and gained the confidence of an employer whom I 
had served for seven years, I was proceeding on a 
private and confidential mission to the Mediter- 
ranean, as far as Malta, in a small sloop of war 
carrying ten guns, and conveying a number of 
passengers to different places on the route. Most 
of them were mercantile men, probably taking ad- 
vantage of the peace to open up some commercial 
connection. We had one lady on board, a little 
lively brunette, the wife of an English gentleman 
proceeding to one of the Ionian islands. We had 
touched at Corunna, and set a government official 
and his baggage ashore, had passed Finisterre, and 
were nearly off the coast of Portugal, when we 
heard from the crew of a Spanish fishing smack 
that Buonaparte had flitted from Elba, and was 
now on his march to Paris, with the whole French 
army at his heels, the Bourbons having decamped 
at the rumour of his approach. It is impossible 
to describe the effect of this intelligence on board 
the sloop. The sailors, old men-of-war’s men, had 
immediate visions of captures and prize-money, 
and gave three cheers, and three again, and three 
more to them. ‘The captain served them out a 
double allowance of grog on the impulse of the 
moment; and then, ordering the boatswain to call 
all hands, set every man in the ship to the task of 
putting her in fighting trim, while a couple of 
middies mounted aloft with telescopes to look out 
for something in the shape of a prize or an enemy. 

Among the passengers, the intelligence was not 
by any means so exhilarating. Many of the gen- 
tlemen evidently did not like the notion of falling 
in with a French man-of-war, or even a privateer 
which should carry double our weight of metal ; 
and some of them besought the captain to stand 
out to sea, imagining they should thus get out of 
the track of the hostile cruisers. The captain, 
who had been all urbanity and politeness before, 
now showed his bellicose propensities, and told 
them that they might all keep below if they chose, 
but that he would fight as long as there was a 
plank of the ship left to stand upon. The lady 
showed much less alarm than many who professed 
it on her account, and even indulged in some wit- 
ticisms upon the importance she had suddenly 
assumed in the eyes of several who had not till 





then recognised her existence. Nothing hove in 


sight during that day. The captain had hoisted 
French colours, and kept a good look-out ; but we 
all turned in in peace, no cause for apprehension 


| appearing. 


We were awoke at dawn, however, by cries of 
“ Sail, ho!” and an unusual hurry and clatter on 
deck. On peeping out of my cabin window, I 
descried a sail at the distance of six or seven miles 
in our rear, and, conning her with my glass, saw 
at once that we were being chased by a war frigate 
under French colours, which was crowding all sail 
to come up with us. Hastening on deck, I found 
the captain leaning against the mainmast, and 
surrounded by a group of passengers, half dressed, 
and clamorous to know or to alter his determina- 
tion. They protested that the notion of fighting 
the frigate was absurd, as indeed it appeared ; but 
he would not listen to their dictation. He offered, 
however, to provide for the safety of the lady, 
which he effected in a rather comical way, to her 
satisfaction, and in a mode to which a gentleman 
could hardly have submitted. There were a 
number of sacks of beans on board, probably 
provisions despatching to cavalry troops at some 
of our stations in the Mediterranean. In the hold 
was an enormous empty water-cask ; and into this 
the lady was directed to get. As she sat upon a 
stool in the centre, the sacks of beans were 
emptied one after another around her, until she 
was literally buried to the chin, and her little 
round face was alone to be seen. A more whimsi- 
cal spectacle I never beheld. There was a twinkle 
in the captain’s eye when the affair was concluded, 
and he demanded, in a very significant tone, 
whether any other /ady would like to be similarly 
accommodated. 

By the time this singular plantation was accom- 
plished, half the distance between us and the 
frigate had disappeared. We continued practising 
every manceeuvre to get away, and at the same time 
making all preparations for defence. The lord of 
the lady in the beans had wrought himself up to 
a pitch of indignation at the sight of her anoma- 
lous position; and, having armed himself with a 
musket, and stuck a couple of brace of pistols in a 
belt around his waist, burned with martial ardour 
to avenge her indignities. About eleven o'clock 
the frigate came within range, and sent a shot 
across our bows which very nearly struck us, 
The first sound of the enemy’s gun sent three- 
fourths of the passengers below to the levee of the 
lady, whom they songht to console; but her hus- 
band remained on deck, and glared sternly on the 
advancing foe. The captain, finding that there 
was no chance of flight, put up the helm, hauled 
down the French colours and hoisted English, and 
took in sail. The frigate was in speaking distance 
in a few minutes; and when we were half expect- 
ing a broadside, down came her colours, and up 
went the union jack. Her commander proved to 
be an old acquaintance of the captain’s, who was 
agreeably surprised to find that the hostile vessel, 
though really a French frigate, was a prize which 
himself, years before, had assisted in taking, and 
was commanded by an old comrade. 

Of course there was an end to our troubles. 
The lady, being tenderly dug out of the barrel, 
became the lioness of both vessels, and spent with 
her husband some days on board the frigate, with 
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whom, as we sailed in company till we were within 
sight of Cadiz, we interchanged many pleasant 
visits. Soon after parting with her, we got 
through the Gut, and anchored for a few days at 
Gibraltar. 

Nothing further worthy of note occurred during 
this cruise. When I returned in the same vessel, 
five months afterwards, the “ Hundred Days’’ were 
at an end, and Buonaparte, on board the “ Belle- 
rophon,” was on his way for the solitary rock 
of his exile and death. 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION. 


Wovu Lp it not be well if there were more of mutual 
respect and tolerance betwixt the men of physics 
and the men of faith P We often hear good people 
speak contemptuously of the material sciences, and 
we fear that material philosophers often speak dis- 
dainfully of Bible truth. And both are wrong. 
The bible is not an old wife’s fable; and the 
material universe is no device of the devil. The 
one and the other are equally the work of God ; 
and it is from the two together that all of God can 
be gathered which our species is ever likely to 
learn. ‘To neglect the one revelation is to neglect 
a large source of instruction ; to neglect the other 
is to forfeit everlasting life. But those large 
capacities and well-balanced judgments which 
have put each in its proper place are very few; 
very few the men who have sanctified their en- 
thusiasm for science by veneration for the word of 
God. The mighty founder of modern dynamics 
was one; and the reproof which he dealt to his 
infidel contemporary, Halley, when jeering at some 
sacred subject, is a sword of double edge, and may 
be dealt both to infidel flippancy and anti-scientific 
bigotry, “TI have studied these things—you have 
not. 

But, secondly, science wants a soul. It is a fine 
exercise of intellect; but it wants something to 
inspire it—something to moralize and to sanctify 
and etherealise it. We should hear no more of 
the pride and envy and dishonesty of naturalists, 
if on every house and study-door were inscribed 
what Linnzus wrote on his, “Innocui vivite, 
Numen adest;’” or, better still, if His presence 
were so realized that they could never pronounce 
his name without the reverence which always 
marked it on the lips of the illustrious Boyle. 
And it would give a new sublimity to pursuits 
sublime already, if every investigation were con- 
ducted with entreated help from God, and every 
discovery was first presented to himself as a votive 
offering. It would be the baptism of science and 
the sanctification of research, did every investigator 
drink the spirit of that most minute, yet most 
majestic of our English sages, who has recorded 
his own emotions in these words: “When with 
bold telescopes I survey the stars and planets 
that adorn the upper region of the world; and 
when with excellent microscopes I discern the 
inimitable subtlety of nature’s curious workman- 
ship, I find myself oftentimes reduced to exclaim 
with the Psalmist, ‘ How manifold are thy works, 
O Lord! in wisdom hast thou made them all.’ 
And when I have been losing myself in admira- 
tion of what I cannot comprehend, I am often 











obliged to interrupt my inquivies in the words 
of the Apostle, ‘Oh, the depth of the riches 
both of the wisdom and knowledge of God; how 
unsearchable are his judgments, and his ways past 
finding out.’ ” 

But to conclude. Sir Humphrey Davy has 
pronounced a firm faith, if it could be attained, 
the greatest of blessings. May I be permitted 
to say, that had he devoted a tithe of the 
pains to the attainment of this faith which he 
gave to the pursuit of fame, that blessing would 
have been his own? And if it would have been a 
blessing when he wrote these words, how in- 
finitely greater before he died! When the 
raptures of the Royal Institution were over, when 
the grand battery was corroded, and there were 
no new metallic bases to discover, when the miner 
was pursuing his clammy path by the light of the 
safety lamp, and the hosannahs to the inventor 
had died away, when poetry and brilliant memories 
were all that remained to the paralytic exile, a true 
faith would have been a priceless blessing. Yes ; 
had he been able to say, “I know whom I have 
believed,” there would have been no need to in- 
scribe so often in his mournful diary, “ Valde 
Miserabilis ;’ and had he found a friend in the 
Divine Redeemer, that Saviour’s benignant pre- 
sence would have been the best ‘ Consolation of 
Travel.”” And so, the time is coming when you 
will recognise as the greatest blessing, this firm 
faith—the faith which sustained the dying hours 
of Boyle and Haller, of Pascal, Ray, and Boer- 
haave; and would gladiy exchange the trust in 
Jesus Christ expressed by Clementine Cuvier for 
all the proud renown of her illustrious father. 
When the laboratory fire is out, or the telescope 
lens is rusty; when survivors are turning over 
your herbarium, or are trying to puzzle out your 
unarranged collections; it will make little difference 
to you how many pages of Society Transactions you 
filled, or to how many productions of nature your 
name is attached. But it will make all the differ- 
ence if you have been a believer in Jesus, and if 
now and then some Christian friend pay a tender 
and hopeful visit to a fellow believer’s tomb, over 
which a voice from heaven has said, ‘‘ Blessed are 
the dead who die in the Lord.”—Dr. James 
Hamilton. 





Catico Parrerns 1x Rocxs.—The old corals abound 
in ornamental patterns, which man, unaware of their 
existence at the time, devised long after for himself. In 
an article on calico-printing, which forms part of a recent 
history of Lancashire, there are a few of the patterns intro- 
duced, backed by the recommendation that they were the 
most successful ever tried. Of one of these, known as 
“Lane’s Net,” there sold a greater nuinber of pieces than 
of any other pattern ever brought into the market. It 
led to many imitations, and one of the most popular of 
these answers line for line, save that it is more stiff and 
rectilinear, to the pattern in a recently discovered Old Red 
Sandstone coral, the Smithia Pengellyi. The beautifully 
arranged lines which so smit the dames of England that 
each had to provide herself with a gown of the fabric 
which they adorned, had been stamped amid the rocks 
many ages before.— Miller’s “ Testimony of the Rocks.” 

Happrness.—Quaint old Andrew Fuller writes truly 
that contentment consisted not in adding more fuel, but 
in taking away some fire; not in multiplying wealth, but 
in subtracting men’s desires. Worldly riches, like nuts, 
tear men’s clothing in getting them, spoil men’s teeth in 
cracking them, but fill no belly in eating them 
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AnrcpoTe or THE Late Duxe or Rutianp.—A 
correspondent of the “Times” furnishes the following 
pleasing domestic anecdote of the late Duke of Rutland, 
whose death was recently announced :—* It happened that 
I and one other private friend spent the last day of the 
year 1848, which happened to be Sunday, with his Grace, 
at a small old house of his, in a very retired part of the 
Derbyshire hills. In the morning his Grace and his two 
guests walked a couple of miles to attend the nearest 
place of public worship—a kind of school-house chapel on 
one of his estates; but at night the duke himself read 
family prayers to his domestic congregation, consisting of 
his two friends, a few of his ordinary servants who accom- 
panied him to the Woodhouse, as the little mansion was 
called, and a larger number of the inferior servants be- 
longing to the locality. After the prayers his Grace read 
a short sermon—I think one of Paley’s—and after that he 
addressed them by the title of his ‘kind friends,’ praised 
them for the good order ‘in which they had conducted 
their several duties in the last year,’ expressed his satis- 
faction at having, as he hoped, contributed in return to 
their welfare and happiness, and hoped that the year 
which was just about to begin might be equally propitious 
and prosperous to the whole domestic circle and connec- 
tion of which he was happy to be, he would not say 
the master, but the chief partner—the respousible head 
and guiding hand. I never in my life heard a more ap- 
propriate and touching allocution. It was both simple 
and more in detail than I have been able to give it, 
though I made my notes that evening; and it was followed 
by a respectful cordiality of assent from the little audience, 
and an affectionate murmur of ‘God bless your Grace,’ 
which was very affecting.” 


THe Two Soiprers anp THE Two Tracts.—The 
2nd of May in the current year was a very fine day. The 
steam-boats on the river Thames were, as usual, on such 
days crowded with passengers. I happened to be coming 
up from the city to the Strand in one of the boats on the 
morning of that day. On board, my eye caught two sol- 
diers, in whose hands some zealous tract distributor had 
placed two of his little messages of mercy. The men were 
engaged in reading them, and one of them was apparently 
intensely so; the other, I observed, wished to avoid reading 
his tract; yet it was evident that the subject was too im- 
portant for him to elude it, and repeated were the efforts 
made by him to avoid looking at it, but invain. However, 
after closing it two or three times and then opening it and 
then reading it, he placed it at last in his pocket. Not so 
with his comrade. The word in season had produced an 
effect, and he was clearly absorbed in the subject of the 
tract. Possibly the tract distributor is to this day un- 
conscious that his tracts attracted so much attention from 
the two warriors, and eternity alone will display to him 
their probable happy consequences on their souls’ eternal 
welfare. Let, then, every tract distributor take courage 
amidst much discouragement. Although no mortal eye 
may observe their labour of love, and they may appear to 
waste their time in the distribution of these little messages 
of mercy; yet let them rest assured that their heavenly 
Father does observe them, and that they will not go un- 
rewarded at that great day when all shall appear before the 
judgment seat of Christ. 


Dr. Jonnson’s Love or Tra.—At the tea-table he 
had considerable demands upon his favourite beverage ; 
and I remember when Sir Joshua Reynolds, at my house, 
reminded him that he had drunk eleven cups, he replied, 
“Sir, I did not count your glasses of wine, why should 
you number up my cups of tea?” and then, laughing, in 
perfect good humour, he added, “ Sir, I should have re- 
leased the lady from any further trouble, if it had not been 
for your remarks, but you have reminded me that I want 
one of the dozen, and I must request Mrs. Cumberland to 
round up my number!” When he saw the readiness and 
complacency with which my wife obeyed his call, he turned 
a kind and cheerful look upon her, and said, “ Madam, I 
must tell you, for your comfort, you have escaped much | 





better than a certain lady did a while ago, upon whose 
patience I intruded greatly more than I have done on 
yours ; but the lady asked me for no other purpose than 
to make a zany of me, and set me gabbling to a parcel of 
people I knew nothing of; so, madam, I had my revenge 
on her, for I swallcwed five-and-twenty cups of her tea, 
and did not treat her to as mauy words.” I can only say, 
my wife would have made tea for him as long as the New 
River could have supplied her with water. 


Matcotm anp THe Bisnor or Liuanparr.—It was 
on one of the land excursions to which allusion has been 
made (most probably on his journey through Wales), that 
being in the inside of a stage-coach he fell, move swo, into 
conversation with a fellow-passenger. His companion was 
evidently a dignitary of the Church of England—a man of 
extensive acquirements, power and subtlety of argument, 
and force of expression. The conversation ranged over a 
considerable variety of subjects, sometimes eliciting con- 
cordance, sometimes antagonism of sentiment between the 
speakers. After some time, the conversation turned upon 
a subject of Indian interest, upon which there was a serious 
difference of opinion; Malcolm, as may be supposed, main- 
tained his position with much confidence, and supported 
his argument by the assertion that he had spent the best 
part of his life in India. “It may be so,” said his com- 
panion ; “ but still I cannot yield to you; I have conceded 
many points in the course of our conversation, but I stand 
firm upon this—for the very highest authority on Indian 
subjects, Sir John Malcolm, is on my side.” “But Iam 
Sir John Malcolm,” was the reply. “‘ It is true that I did 
say so, but I have since had reason to change my opinion.” 
Upon this they exchanged cards, and Malcolm was little less 
pleased than his companion when he found that he had 
been arguing with the scholarly Coplestone, Bishop of 
Llandatii—Kaye's “ Life of Sir John Malcolm.” 


Titres oF Enetish Kines.—The first “ King’s 
Speech” ever delivered was by Henry 1 in 1107. Exactly 
a century later. king John first assumed the royal “ We:” 
it had never before been employed in England. ‘The same 
monarch has the credit of having been the first English 
King who claimed for England the sovereignty. of the 
seas. “Grace” and “my Liege” were the ordinary titles 
by which our Henry Iv was addressed. “ Excellent 
Grace” was given to Henry vi, who was not the one, nor 
yet had the other. Edward 1v was “Most High and 
Mighty Prince.” Henry vir was the first English “ High- 
ness.” Henry vir was thie first complimented by the 
title of “ Majesty ;’ and James 1 prefixed to the last title, 
“Sacred and Most Excellent.” 


Eviis or Contention.—I never loved those salaman- 
ders that are never well but when they are in the fire of 
contention. I will rather suffer a thousand wrongs than 
offer one. I will rather suffer a hundred than inflict one. 
I will suffer many ere I will complain of one, and endea- 
vour to right it by contending. I have ever found that 
to strive with my superior is furious; with my equal, 
doubtful; with my inferior, sordid and base; with any, 
full of unquietness.— Bishop Hall. 


A Bacuetor Tax.—At an interview with the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, on the subject of the income-tax, 
one of the deputation said, he knew hundreds of bachelors 
living at the clubs who had never paid the tax at all; in- 
deed he was not sure but that a tax on bachelors would be 
a most equitable imposition. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in reply, said he was apprehensive that a bachelor 
tax might be looked upon as an incentive to imprudent 
manriages. — Vewspaper paragraph. 


Repiirges To Accusations.—When Melancthon was 
urged by his friends to publish a vindication of his conduct, 
“ T will answer you,” said he, “as my little daughter did 
me. She had one day been sent on an errand, and stayed 
much longer than she ought to have done. I met her in 
the street, and said to her, ‘ Now, child! what will you say 
to your mother when she chides you for staying so long ?” 
‘I will say nothing’ replied the poor child.” 























